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The nearest approach thou canst make to Happiness, on this side 
of the grave, is to enjoy from Heaven, Health, Wisdom and Peace ot 
Mind. Economy of human life. 

[ believe there are not inthe whole catalogue of bless- 
ings, three more essential to real happiness. He who 
wrote itseems to have hada perfect knowledge of the 
requisites to happiness, as if from varying continually 
from one scene to another, from lengthened or pro- 
tracted years, he was permitted to vary his schemes 
and pursuits, until he found by experience, the only 
method of obtaining the fleeting phantoms. He partic- 
ularly emphasizes upon the word enjoy, and wisely; for 
if he had said to possess,that is, if he had any reference 
to outward circumstances, mankind would universally 
have contradicted the assertion ; denied him the char- 
acter or title of philosopher, or indeed any claim to the 
knowledge of human nature; for we see and are con- 
vinced by each succeeding day and following circum- 
stance, that the possession of those things which the 
world calls valuable, do no more constitute the happi- 
ness of the possessor, than the most effectual remedy 
fora fever, that remains unapplied. How often do 
we see people very unhappy in the most exalted sta- 
tions, and restless, though raised to the pinnacle of the 
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temple ; their lives from the beginning crowned with 
success, which from its uninterruption excites no grat- 
itude. The laurel that waves its Juxuriant branches 
over the favourite of fame, is a feeble barrier against 
that intruding spirit, the demon of discontent and the 
wreath of glory that adorns his head, does not defend 
his heart. Seats of honour are often filled with sons of 
discontent, and the bloom of health destroyed by the 
killing blight of anxiety. How oftendo we see folly 
and its whole train of absurdities, shading his charac- 
ter, who if he had been grateful to the almighty in pro- 
portion to his possessions, would have realized happi- 
ness only to be exceeded by that which the grateful 
soul shall experience in its ascent from mortality! How 
often do we see superb carriages fleeting through time 
and bad roads with swiftness and ease, while the ob- 
jeets within are enumerating their griefs with the slow- 
ness of melancholy and the murmurs of complaint !— 
Proofs innumerable convince us that wealth and afflu- 
ence, without a knowledge of their value; without grat- 
itude to the author and giver of them, are as incapa- 
ble of yielding happiness, as is heaven's bright |umin- 
ary of yielding a refreshing shower. The health here 
spoken of, seems to be synonymous with peace, and 
must be considered so, as we have very little power 
over bodily infirmities but what reason, philosophy. 
and religion give us. ‘These can shorten the hour of 
suffering. the head may ache with intense pain, while 
the heart is throbbing with pleasing expectations. The 
mind, warmed and animated with this divine principle 
of regeneration can never be entirely unhappy ; the 
cross events of life, like those clouds which intercept 
the rays of the sun, set their opposites in a fairer point 
of light. Gratitude gilds every blessing, the heart in 
possession of it is not unlike that region n where the sun 
shines with unclouded lustre. The fogs, the mists,and 
vapours of the earth, the blackening clouds, though 
they sometimes conceal it from our view, have no effect 
upon that body of light; it shines continually, though 
the shades of night partake not of its divine illumina- 
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tion. Thus gratitude, when it becomes a fixed princi- 
ple, sweetly illuminates the mind to its last moment of 
reflection. The intellectuai ray is only dimmed by the i 
shadow of death ; it rises with increased lustre to re- 
invigorate the aspiring soul, whose sensations being 
again enkindled by the celes tial fire of love, will burn 
with increased ardour, when increasing ardour shall 
be the only wish that can be formed by happy immor- Ny 
tals. 
“ Give me neither poverty nor riches,” said he who | 
knew inquietude to be the attendant of one, and base 
ingratitude the attendant of the other. Where much is { 
given, much is required in every sense of the word— 
and those who merit not one of life’s genial coiforts, ' 
often arraign the justice of heaven for holding one be- 
yond their reach. Theconduct of the rich, from the 
| first favourite of fortune to the last that could command 
q his thousands and tens of thousands to this hour, seems 
to indicate that the nectar however pleasing to the taste 
is of an intoxicating quality: Like the wine Cyrus 
handed his grandfather, when he begged the honour of 
being his cup-bearer, the operation or effect of which 
was sufficient to excite his refusal even to taste the in- 
spiring cordial. From a knowledge.of human deprav- 
ity, the desires of humility become bounded—an ele- db 
vated situation looks dangerous. How can he who | 
has never walked the high road of fame, that dangerous 
land made by the breath of partial praise, and founded | 
upon that weak basis,human judgment, which is always ip 
subject to the blast of envy and the overflowing tide 
of malice; how can he believe that he shall walk with 
firm heart and steady purpose over the shaking bog 
when he has seen so many who have gone before him 
swallowed in its faithless,it deceitfulabyss ? Howcan be 
who has never walked the shining paths of wealth be 
certain that he shall not slide down its slippery 
heights? The glare of fortune frequently dims the cup 
of reason. Who then that is walking the pleasant 
round of social life, and realizing the calm deli; ghts of 
domestick satisfaction, having reasons dawn to irradi- 
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ate them on their way can wish for the dazzling flame 
of delusive appearances, which lead their votaries to 
certain disappointment 2 Wherefore should we covet 
those things that are evidently disadvantageous to their 
possessors ° Have we more merit than they, or has 
observation qualified us to make a better improvement 
of the shining metal? Would the smiles of fortune 
expand our hearts with a greater degree of benevo- 
lence than we have ever yet seen—would her bright 
beams like the star of Bethlehem point to the mansions 
of poverty—or w ould they direct us to that page in 
the volume of nature, we might find that wisdom and 
peace of mind which our philosopher recommends ? 
Ab! no—for the eye of Omniscience is upon us and 
judgment without partiality has conferred the honour 
of stewardship upon whom it is conferred. If they are 
unfaithful, we may be certain we should be unfaithful 
also. The eye of Omniscience is upon us and com- 
prehends in one view created millions, and shall a 
few of an almost innumerable company of people, if 
they could obtain their wishes, have the power of ad- 
vancing the general good, and that power be demied 
them? When the attributes of justice, goodness and 
mercy, have no foundation in Him, who is infinite in 
each; then and not till then, shall those acquisitions 
be denied to mortals which would ultimately increase 
their own, or the happiness of their fellow creatures. 
It is astonishing how we deceive ourselves. We have 
more, much more than will gratify every né atural w ant, 
but ingratitude, with her leaden hand bears down eve- 
ry blessing, while unthankfulness points to something 
more happifying than any thing it has possessed—but 
possession stamps vanity upon it and leaves us as far 
fromecontentment as we are from gratitude: for the heart 
that is destitute of the one can never rest in the other. 
lfwe improved those talents, whether of gold which 
will soon lose both its pame and nature, or those which 
however neglected must exist through eternity, as we 
ought, then might we readily conclude, that we should 
make a more e ligible < arrangement of the gifts of heav- 
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en and contribute more to the happiness of our fellow 
creatures, than those do who are invested with the 
power; but, until we become better acquainted with the 

value of those blessings which we now  ungratelfully 
disregard, let us not charge Him with keeping or with- 
holding from us any good. or perfect gift whose good- 
ness is over all bis works, but always remember that 
the nearest approach we can make to happiness is to 
enjoy with thankful hearts the benefactions of our heav- 
enly parent, to cultivate in our souls love to God and 
love to man—to make our lives useful, “ To do good 
according to our power; if we have much, to give 
ple “teously ; ; if we have little, todo our diligence g glad- 
ly to give of that little; for so gatherest thou thy self a 
good reward in the day of necessity.”—Ediior. 


ANECDOTE OF CAPTAIN B. 
Transcribed from a letter to a frrend. 


As you love every thing American and as | am not 
wholly uninterested in the national or individual cha- 
racter of the English, I feel a peculiar satisfaction in 
writing you the following anecdote. 

[n the war between England and America, captain 
B— was taken prisoner by an armed vessel; he was 
confined and put in irons; he felt as a man the weight 
of the chain that bound him, and when “might over- 
came right.” he would have fainted under the stern 
hand of the oppressor, but the genius of his country 
saved him; Columbia’s voice thundered those magical 
words in her hero’s ear, Freedom, Liberty, your coun- 
try, Louisa, your darling babes. This gave power to 
thought, and spring to action, and though he could 
not immediately loosen the lacerating fetters from his 
body, he exerted the energies of a mind inspired by 
the author of freedom, and proposed to preach a ser- 
mon on the next sabbath on condition of their not 
heing offended and obtaining the freedom of the vessel. 
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The offer was accepted: His text was in Job, 30th 
chap. Ist ver. “ But now they that are younger than | 
have me in derision, whose fathers [| would have dis- 
dained to have set with the dogs of my flock.” The 
captor’s mind (he was much younger than his prisoner) 
fired with congenial thought, and enlightened with the 
all powertul arguments of man’s sacred rights, “” T'was 
nature’s voice and nature will be heard,” ordered his 
chains taken off, gave him the hand of fellowship, and 
treated him as a brother till he was restored by ex- 
change of prisoners to his liberty, his country and his 
friends. All-potent truth, well art thou styled a two 
edged sword, thou cuttest deep; thou art sharp in the 
hands of freemen, and very sharp in the hands of thine 
enemies, from the enthroned monarch to the meanest 
cottager, nature’s voice thunders or whispers, man is 
born free. Freedom like light is his paternal inheri- 
tance; his first breath proclaims him lord of nature 
and the finished work of creation responds the sound ; 
the angelick host witnessed the divine command, 
* have thou dominion over all things,” and to this hour 
rejoice when he “ uses that liberty without abusing it,” 
and attains that freedom most emphatically styled in 
sacred inspiration, “ free indeed.”* 

if man had been created for slavery, infinite good- 
ness would have given him an helpmaie to aid him to 
support the heavy burden, but he created him as head, 
guardian, and protector of his “ best, his fairest work ;’ 
hence originates that inherent desire to please, that 
unwearied attention to the cultivation of our minds, 
and the natural graces of the understanding, and it 
would be as wanatural for us to realise that we were 
created to raise the arm of power in our own defence 
as for man to consider himself under any other cha- 
racter than the defender of his country—the guardian 
of her rights—woman’s privileged protector—her sur- 
est, most faithful and tenderest friend.—rpiTor. 


* Ifthe Son shall make you free ye shall be free indeed.—Jo'» 
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DEATH OF A LIBERTINE. 





The bell announces the death of And 
dust to dust concludes as vain, as wicked and unpro- 
fitable a life as ever occasioned the sigh of sorrow or 
the anguish of despair. 1 will not blot the paper with 
his name, it has long been absorbed in the gulph of 
infamy. ‘The roar of riot with its most hideous echo 
was the musick of his soul, while dcentiousness and sen- 
suality marked his fleeting hours. At the shrine of 
Bacchus he drowned his reason and became the willing 
votary of every lawless passion. 

Deity beheld with pity this irreclaimable son of error, 
and that he might no longer live an example of folly, 
of vice, that he might no longer contaminate the wor- 
thy name of his ancestors, nor condemn his interesting 
family to the dark shade of poverty and still darker 
shade of tgnorance ; that his children might not see the 
care worn countenance, the flowing tears, the midnight 
waiting and watchfulness and the heart-rending sighs 
of a beloved mother, the only parent’s tenderness they ever 
knew—and before they were old enough to blush at the 
name of father, He called him from an existence that 
disgraced humanity, and if it was not for that natural 
sympathy and solicitude which yearns over the clay-cold 
body and wonders where its immortal spirit is gone, 
there would be none to lament him. But ah, the 
consideration prompts the sigh, and when we see the 
prodigal so reluctant to leave the scene of his intem- 
perate joy, so unwilling to leave this world, it is not 
surprising that we should fear for him that he will 
never reach the house of God, nor find an allotment in 
either of its mansions.—To see his bewildered spirit 
in death, sad hour, panting for.life; ‘To view— 


‘* In that dread moment, his poor frantick soul 
Rave round the walls of his clay tenement, 
Run to each avenue and shriek for help, 

But shriek in vain! How wishfully he looks 
On all he’s leaving! Now no longer his : 

A little longer, vet. a little longer 
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O might he stay to wash away his crimes 

An# fit him for his passage, mournful sight ; 

His very eyes weep blood, and every groan 
He heaves is big with horrour: But the foe 
Like a staunch murderer, steady to his purpose 
Pursues him close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on, 
*Till forced at last to the tremendous verge 
At once he sinks.’ 

Under these circumstances humanity shudders with: 
apprehension for the dying man, and though he is no 
loss to society, cannot refrain from tears, especially 
when we consider he belonged to that class of whom 
it is said, “ There shall be none to lament him, saying 
ah, Lord—or ah, my brother.” ; 

O earth, thou kind mother that dost spread thy 
mantle over thy children, hide, for ever hide him from 
our view.—Aflection record not his name upon the 
monumental stone; for even the unprincipled execrate 
it, and the Christian sighs at the recollection of it. 
Extensive has been the consequences of his fatal vice, 
and to the dreadful list is added that he has left his 
children pennyless and his wife an impoverished widow.— 
[eDITOR. | 


FROM THE BOSTON TELEGRAPH. 


Letter from a Clergyman with remarks on the 3d chap. Eccles. 
Ath verse. 


Ma. Hattock—I think you will afford entertainment 
and instruction to many of your readers, by copying, if 
you please, the following letter, published originally in 
the Christian Spectator, and afterwards in the Chris- 
tian Observer with a few preliminary remarks. ‘These 
so far as they serve to explain the occasion of the 
letter, 1 would thank you also to copy, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


The letter given below was written some time since, 
by a respectable minister on the western side of the 
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Atiantick, under the following circumstances :—A ball 
having taken place in his parish, at a season of pecu- 
liar seriousness among the young people under his 
pastoral charge, many of them, from conscientious 
motives, had declined to attend, though expressly 
invited. ‘Their absence was attributed, erroneously 
however, to the influence and interference of their 
pastor ; who in consequence, received the following 
anonymous note : 


“ Sir, obey the voice of holy scripture. Take the 
following for your text, and contradict it. Shew in 
what consists the evil of.that innocent amusement 
of dancing. Eccles. i. 4.—* A time to weep, and a 
time to laugh; a time to mourn and a time to dance.” 

A true christian, but no hypocrite.” 


The worthy minister immediately wrote the follow- 
ing reply, which as the note was anonymous, and with- 
out address, remained in his possession, till he lately 
communicated it to the American Christian Spectator, 
from which [ am permitted to copy it, for the benefit of 
all cis-Atlantick amateurs of assize, baptismal and 


charitable balls. 1am, &c. 
A friend to really innocent recreation. 


My dear Sir, har Madam)—Y our request that I would 
preach from Eccles. iii, 4. | cannot comply with 
at present, since there are some christian duties 
more important than dancing, which a part of my 
people seem disposed to neglect. Whenever I per- 
ceive, however, that the duty of dancing is too much 
neglected, I shall not fail to raise a warning voice 
against so dangerous an omission. In the mean time, 
there are certain difficulties in the text which you 
commend to my notice, the solution of which I should 
receive with gratitude from a “ True Christian.” 

My first difficalty respects the time for dancing; for 
although the text declares that there is a time to dance, 
yet when that time is, it does not determine. Now 
this point I wish to ascertain exactly before 1 preach 
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upon the subject; for it would be as crimmal, | con- 
clude, to dance at the w rong time, as to #eglect to 
dance at the right time. 1 have been able to satisfy 
myself, in some particulars, when it was not “a time to 
dance.” We shall agree, | presume, that on the 
sabbath day, or at a funeral, or during the prevalence 
‘a pestilence, or the rocking of an earthquake, or the 
roaring of a thunder storm, 1t would be no time to 
dance. If we were condemned to die, and were wait- 
ing in prison the day of execution, this would be no time 
for dancing; and if our feet stood on a slippery place 
beside a precipice, we should not dare to dance. But 
suppose the very day to be ascertained ; is the whole 
day, or only a part to be devoted to this amusement ? 
And if a part of the day only, then which part is * the 
time to dance?” F rom the notoriously pernicious 
effect of “ mght meetings,” in all ages, both upon morals 
and health, no one will pretend that the evening is “ the 
time to dance;” and perbaps it may be immaterial 
which portion of the daylight is devoted to that inno- 
cent amusement. But allowing the time to be ascer- 
tained, there is still an obscurity in the text. Is it a 
command to dance, or only a permission ? or is it merely 
a declaration of the fact, that, as men are constituted, 
there is atime when all the events alluded to in the 
text. doin the providence of God come to pass? If 
the text be a command, is it of universal obligation; 
and must “ old men and maidens, young men and chil- 
dren,” dance obedience? {f a permission, does it 
imply a permission also to refrain from dancing, if any 
are disposed? Or if the text be merely a declaration 
that there is a time when men do dance, as there is a 
time when they die, then [ might as well be requested 
to take the first eight verses of the chapter, and show 
in what consists the evil of those innocent practices of 
hating and making war, and killing men, for which, 
it seems, there is a time as well as for dancing. 
There is still another difficulty in the text which just 
now occurs to me; what find of dancing does the text 
intend ? for it is certainly a matter of no small conse- 
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quence to a “true christian,” to dance in a scriptural 
manner, as well as at the scriptural time. 

Now to avoid mistakes ona point of suéh impor- 
tance, | have consulted every passage in the bible 
which speaks of dancing; the most important of which 
permit me to submit to your inspection. 

Exod. xv, 20. “And Miriam the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand and all the 
women went out with her with timbrels and with 
dances.” opis was on account of the overthrow of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea. Judges, xi, 34. « The 
daughter of Jepthah came out to meet him with tim- 
brels and with dances.” This also was on account of 
a victory over the enemies of Israel. Judges xxi, 21. 
The yearly feast in Shiloh, was a feast unto the Lord, 
in which the daughters of Shiloh went forth in dances. 
This was done as an act of religious worship. If Sam. 
vi, 14and 20. “And David danced before the Lord 
with all his might.” dut the irreligious Michal “« came 
outto meet David and said, how glorious w was the king 
of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself to-day in the 
eyes of the handmaids of his servants, as one of the vain 
fellows shamelessly uncovereth himself.’ Dancing, it 
seems was a sacred rite, and was usually performed. by 
women. At that day, it was perverted ‘from its sacred 
use by none but “vain fellows” destitute of shame. 
David vindicates himself from her irony, by saying * It 
was before the Lord;” admittting that this had not 
been the case, her rebake would have been merited. 
[ Samuel, xviii, 6. On account of the victory of Saul 
and David over the Philistines, “the women came 
out of all the cities of Israel singing and dancing.” 

Psal. exlix. 3. Let them praise his name in the 
dance.”—Psal. xxx, 11.“ Thou hast turned for me my 
mourning into dancing.” The deliverance spoken of 
was a recovery from sickness, and the dancing an 
oupeeeien of religious gratitude and joy. 

ixod. xxii, 19. “As soon as he came nigh unto the 
camp, he saw the calf and the dancing.” From this 
it appears that dancing was a part of the idol worship. 
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Jer. xxxi, 4. “ Oh virgin of Israel, thou shalt again be 
adorned with thy tabrets, and go forth in the dances of 
them that make merry.” This passage predicts the 
return from captivity, and the restoration of the divine 
favour, with the consequent expressions of religious joy. 
Matt. x1, xvii. * We have piped unto you and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you and ye have not 
lamented.” That is, neither the judgments nor the 
mercies of God produce any effect upon this incorrigi- 
ble generation. They neither mourn whgn called to 
mourning by his providence, nor rejoice with the usual 
tokens of religious joy, when his mereies demand their 
gratitude. 

Luke, xv, 25. “ Now his elder son was in the field, 
and as he came, aud drew nigh unto the house. he 
heard musick and dancing.” ‘The return of the pro- 
digal was a joyful event, for which the grateful father, 
according to the usages of the Jewish church, and the 
exhortation of the psalmist, “ praised the Lord in the 
dance.” 

Eccles. iii, 4. « A time to mourn and a time to dance.” 
Since the Jewish church knew nothing of dancing, 
except as a religious ceremony, or as an expression of 
gratitude and praise, the text 1s a declaration, that the 

rovidence of God sometimes demands mourning, and 
sometimes gladness and gratitude. 

Matt. xiv, 6. “ But when Herod’s birth-day was kept, 
the daughter of Herodias danced before them, and 
pleased Herod.” In this case dancing was perverted 
from its original object, to purposes of vanity and 
ostentation. 

Job xxi, 7. “Wherefore do the wicked live, be- 
come old, yea, are mighty in power ?” ver. 11. “ They 
lead forth their little ones like a flock, and their chil- 
dren dance. They spend their days in wealth, and in 
a moment go downto the grave. Therefore they say 
unto God, depart from us for we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways. What is the almighty, that we 
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should serve him; and what profit shall we have if we 
pray uuto him ?” 


‘their wealth and daneing, we assigned as the rea- 


their not desiring the knowledge of his ways, or of 
serving him or praying to him. 

From the preceding quotations, it will sufficiently 
appear— 

ist, That dancing was a religious act, both of the 
true, and also of the idol worship. 

2d, That it was practised exclusively on joyful 
occasions, such as national festivals or great victories. 

3d, That it was performed by maidens only. 

4th, That it was performed usually in the day time, 
in the open air, in highways, fields or groves. 

5th, ‘That men who perverted dancing from a sacred 
use to purposes of amusement, were deemed infamous. 

6th, That no imstances of dancing are found upon 
record in the bible, in which the two sexes united in 
the exercise, either as an act of worship or amusement. 

7th, That there is no instance upon record, of social 
dancing for amusement, except that of the “vain fel- 
lows,” devoid of shame; of the irreligious families 
described by Job, which produced increased impiety 
and ended in destruction; and of Herodias, which 
terminated in the rash vow of Herod and the murder 
of John the Baptist. 

I congratulate you sir, on the assured hope which 
you seem to have attained, thet you are a“ true chris- 
tian.” and on the meekness and modesty with which 
you have been able to express it: and most sincerely 
do [ join with you in the condemnation of all “ hypo- 
crites.” I am affectionately yours, &c. 





Extract from the Memoirs of the life of Rev. George White- 


field. 






If any of those “ who go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters; who see the 





son of their saying unto God, “ Depart from us,” and of. 
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works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep,” should 
just glance at the Ladies’ Magazine, [ would say to 
them, brothers, I have selected these few pages on 
purpose for you. They are truly interesting—they 
are an account of the voyages of the Rev. George 
Whitefield from the time of his embarking for Georgia, 
to his re-embarking for England, in 1738, and after- 
wards in 1744 for America. —[epitor.] See Memoirs 


of the life of the Rev. George Whatefield. 


In the latter end of December, 1737, he embarked 
for Georgia. This was to him a new, and at first ap- 
pearance a very unpromising scene. The ship was 
full of soldiers, and there were near twenty women 
among them. The Captains, both of the soldiers and 
sailors, with the surgeon and a young cadet soon gave 
him to understand that they looked upon him as an 
impostor, and, for a while treated him as such. ‘The 
first Lord’s day, one of them played on the hautboy, 
and nothing was to be seen but cards, and little heard 
but cursing and blasphemy. ‘This was avery disagree- 
able situation; but it is worth while to observe, with 
what prudence he behaved among them and how God 
was pleased to bless his patient and persevering en- 
deavours to dothem good. He began with the officers 
in the cabin in the way of mild and gentle reproof; but 
this had little effect. «1 could do no more for a season, 
than whilst | was writing, now and then turn my head by 
way of reproof to a lieutenant of the soldiers, who 
swore as though he was born of a swearing constitu- 
tion. Now, and then, he would take the hint, return 
my nod with a ‘Ir. 1 ask your pardon,’ and then to 
his cards and swearing again.” He therefore tried 
what might.be done between decks, among the sol- 
diers. And though the place was not very commo- 
dious, he read prayers and expounded twice a day. 
At first he could not see any fruit of his Jabour, yet it 
was encouraging to find it so kindly received by his 
new red-coat parishioners, (as he called them) many of 
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lessons they had heard expounded. 

In this situation things continued for some time. But 
all this while he had no place for retirement, and there 
was no divine service in the great cabin, both which 
he greatly desired. At last he obtained his wish: one 
day finding the ship captain a little inclined to favour 
him, he asked him to suffer him now and then to retire 
into the round house, where the captain slept, and 
offered him money for the loan of it. The captain 
would not take the money, but readily granted his 
request. 

Soon afterwards the military captain, having invited 
him to a dish of coffee, he took the liberty to tell him, 
th:t though he was a volunteer on board, yet as he 
was on board, he looked upon himself as his chaplain, 
and as such, he thought it a little odd to pray and 
preach to the servants and not to the master,and 
added that if he thought proper he would make use of 
a short collect now and then, to him, and the other 
gentlemen in the great cabin. After pausing awhile, 
and shaking his head, he answered, “I think we may 
when we have nothing else to do.” ‘This awkward 
hint was all he got for.the present; yet he was encour- 
aged thereby to hope, that the desired point would 
soon be gained. 

They were detained in the Downs, by contrary 
winds, for near a month; the soldiers on board became 
by this time more and more civilized, and the people 
at Deal heard him gladly. There he preached thrice 
at the invitation of the minister and often expounded 
at the house where he lodged. This work was very 
delightful to him; but he’ was suddenly called away 
by a fair wind, about the end of January, 1738, just 
alter he had preached in upper Deal church. 

Being returned to the ship, he began to comfort 
himself with some promising appearances of doing good 
in the great cabin. As he had no better place, he 
generally every night retired with his friend, Mr. Ha- 
bersham, and his brether, and two servants. hehind 


whom submitted cheerfully to be catechised about the - 
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the round-house for prayer and other religious exer- 
cises. Sometimes, he perceived captain Whiting was 
hearkening within. One day finding on the captain’s 
pillow the Independent Whig, he exchanged it for a 
book entitled the Self Decewer. Next morning the 
captain came smiling, and inquired who made that 
exchange. Mr. Whitefield confessed the charge and 
begged his acceptance of the book, which he said he 
had read and liked very well.. From thenceforward, 
a visible alteration was seen in him. “The other cap- 
tain who, about the same time, met him as he was 
coming from between decks, and desired “that they 
might have publick service and expounding twice a 
day in the great cabin.” 

In about a-fortnight, they reached Gibraltar, whith- 
er they were bound, to take in some more soldiers. 
There, one major Sinclair had been so kind as to 
provide a lodging for him, unasked, who with several 
other military gentlemen, governor Sabine and gene- 
ral Columbine, received him most courteously. Being 
apprehensive, that at a publick military table, he might 
be more than hospitably entertained, by way of pre- 
vention, he begged leave to remind his excellency of an 
observation made in the book of Esther, on the court 
of the great Ahasuerus, « That none did compel.” He 
took the hint, and genteely replied “That no com- 
pulsion of any kind should be used at his table.” And 
every thing was carried on with great decorum. The 
officers attended at publick worships with order and 
gravity; the ministers also behaved with great civility ; 
and all,concurred to give him invitations to preach, 
which he did twice or thrice in the week: “ Strange,” 
said he, “ and unusual was the scene, both with respect 
to the place and people. The adjacent promontorics, 
and the largenéss of the rock of Gibraltar, helped me to 
enlarge my ideas of Him, who in his strength setteth 
fast the mountains, and is girded about with power. 
And the place being as it were a publick rendezvous 
of all nations, I thought | saw the world tn epitome.” 
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In the evenings and mornings, when on board, he ex- 
pounded, cony versed and prayed with a religious socie- 
ty of soldiers who had liberty from the governor to 
assemble at any time in the church. His eveuing 
expositions were attended, not only by the soldiers, but 
by officers, ministers and towns-people; and trom all! 
that could be judged, his labours were not without 
divine blessing. 

Finding another society of religious soldiers there, 
belonging to the church of Scotland, he sent them some 
hooks. talked with them, and endeavoured to unite 
both societies together; urging on them the necessity 
of a catholick’ disinterested love, and of joining in 

ayer for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
This exhortation by the blessing of God, had a good 
effect; and two or three of the latter society being 
drafted out for Georgia, desired leave to go in the 
ship with Mr. Whitefield, which was readily allowed 
them. 

Before the embarkation of the soldiers, by the gen- 
eral’s consent, he gave them a parting discourse in the 
church. And after embarkation from time to time as 
the weather permitted, he preached to them on board 
their respective ships.* Colonel Graham who com- 
manded was extremely civil; and soon after their 
setting sail, there was such a change i in captain Mac- 
kay, that he desired Mr. Whitefield would not give 
himself the trouble of expounding and praying in the 

cabin, and between decks ; for he would ordera drum 
to beat morning and evening, and himself would attend 
with the soldiers on the deck, This produced a very 
agreable alteration; they were now as regular as i a 
church. Mr. Whitefield preached with a captain on 
each side of him, and soldiers all around: and the 
two other ships’ companies, being now in the trade- 
winds, drew near and joined in the worship of God. 


*He not only preached to them, but gave them notice that he in- 
tended speaking to them one by one, to see what account they could 
give of their faith. 
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The great cabin was now become a Bethel; both 
captains were daily more and more affected; and a 
crucified saviour, and the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God, were the usual topicks of their con- 
versation. Once after publick sermon, captain Mac- 
kay desired the soldiers to stop, whilst he informed 
them, that to his great shame, he had been a notorious 
swearer, but by the instrumentality of that gentleman, 
pointing to Mr. Whitefield, he had now left it off; and 
exhorted them for Christ’s sake to do likewise. The 
children were catechised; there was a reformation 
throughout the soldiery. The women said, “ whata 
change in our captain.” The bad books and packs of 
cards which Mr. Whitefield exchanged for bibles and 
other religious books (abundance of which were given 
him to disperse by the society for promoting Christian 
knowledge) were now thrown overboard; and a fever 
that prevailed in general through the whole ships 
helped to make the impression sink deeper. For 
many days and nights, he visited between twenty and 
thirty sick persons, crawling between decks upon his 
knees, administering medicines or cordials to them, 
and such advice as seemed suitable to their circum- 
stances. The sailors did not escape the fever; Cap- 
tain Whiting gladly went with him to visit them. One 
of them in particular, who had been a most notorious 
scoffer, sent for him in a bitter agony, crying out upon 
and lamenting his wicked life. ‘The cadet, who was a 
cabin passenger, being also seized was wounded deep- 
ly, told Mr. Whitefield the history of his life, and inform- 
ed captain Mackay of his desire to leave the army, and 
return to his original intention (having had an universi- 
ty education) of devoting himself to the service of the 
church of God. 

Mr. Whitefield ‘was also seized, but by the blessing of 
God, he soon recovered, and was strong enough, in 
about a week to come out to the burial of the cook of the 
ship who had boasted “that he would be wicked tilk 
two years before he died, and then he would be good.” 
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But he was suddenly taken ill and died in about six 
hours.* 

It was the beginning of May, when they drew near 
to land. After preaching his farewell sermon, he 
arrived at the parsonage house at Savannah, May 7th, 
1738, about four months after his first embarkation at 
Deptford. Upon this voyage, many years after, he 
made the following reflections. “A long, and I trust, 
not an unprofitable voyage. Whatshalll render to the 
Lord for all his mercies. Besides being strengthened 
to go through my publick work, I was enabled to 
write letters and compose sermons, as though I had 
been on land. Even at this distance of time, the re- 
membrance of the happy hours I enjoyed in religious 
exercises on the deck is refreshing to my soul. And 
though nature sometimes relented at being taken away 
from my friends, and litle inconveniences of a sea- 
life; yet a consciousness that F»had in view the glory 
of God, and the good of souls afforded me unspeakable 
satisfaction.” 


From his embarking for America in 1744, till his 


going to the Bermudas, in the year 1748. 

As soon as the convoy came,t Mr. Whitefield em- 
barked in the beginning of August, 1744, though in a 
poor state of health, the tediousness of the voyage, he 
imagined occasioned no small addition to the pain in 
his side. However, he —_ “blessed be God, ina 


week or two after we sailed, we began to have a 
church in our ship. We had regular publick prayer 


*This was the only adult, except a soldier (who had’ killed himself 
by perpetual drinking) that died out of all that were on board. 
TMS. 


{August 4, he writes. ‘‘Our convoy is now come. I desire you 
all to bless God for what he is doing in these parts ; for preaching in 
the dock is now like preaching in the tabernacle. Our morning lec- 
tures are delightful. O:! the thousands that flock to the preaching of 
Christ’s Gospel.’’ . 

P.S. “1 must tell you one thing more. There is a ferry over to 
Plymouth: The ferrymen are so much my friends, that they will take 
nothing of the multitudes that come to hear me preach ; saying ‘ God 
forbid that we should sell the word of God.’ ” 
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morning and evening . frequent communion, and days 
of humiliation and fasting,” After a passage of eleven 
weeks he arrived at York in New- England: Colonel 
Pepperell went with some friend in his own boat to 
invite him to his house. But he could not accept the 
invitatien, being ill of a nervous cholick, that he was 
obliged immediately after his arrival to go to bed. 

His friends were very apprehensive ; but he himself 
had much inward peace. Great care was taken of him 
by a physician who had been a noted deist, but was 
awakened the last time he was in New-England. ver 
some time he was indeed very weak: “ Y et (he writes) 
in three weeks | was enabled to preach: but, i impru- 
dently going over the ferry to Portsmouth, | caught 
cold, immediately relapsed, and was taken as every 
one thought, with death, in my dear friend Mr. Sher- 
burne’s house. What gave me most concern was, that 
notice had been given of my being to preach. While 
the doctor was preparing a medicine, feeling my pains 
abated, Lon a sudden cried, doctor, my pains are sus- 
pended; by the help of God, | will go and preach, and 
then come home and die, In my own apprehension, 
and in all appearance to others, | was a dying man. | 
preached, the people heard me assuch. ‘The invisible 
realities of another world lay open to my view. Ex- 
pecting to stretch into eternity, and to be with my 
master before the morning, | spoke with peculiar 
energy. Such effects followed the words, ! thought it 
was worth dying for a thousand times. Though won- 
derfully comforted within, at my return home, I thought 
that | was dying indeed, I was laid on a bed near 
the fire, and I heard my friends say ‘he is gone.’ But 
God was pleased to order it otherwise, 7 gradually 
recovered ; and soon after, a poor negro woman would 
see me. She came, sat down, and looked earnestly in 
my face, and then said in broken language, ‘ Master, 
you just go to heaven's gate; but Jesus Christ said. 
Get you down, get you souk you must not come here 
yet; but go first, and call some more negroes.’ | pray- 
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ed.to the Lord that if I was to live, this might be the 
event. 

In about three weeks, I was enabled, though in great 
weakness, io reach Boston; and every day was more 
and more confirmed, in what I had heard about a 
glorious work, that had been begun and carried on 
there, and in almost all parts of New-England, for two 
years hogesee. Before my last embarkation from 
_ Georgia, Mr. Colman and Mr Cooper wrote me word, 
that upon Mr. Tenant’s going out an itinerant the 
awakening greatly increased in various places* till 
at length the work so advanced every where, that 
many thought the latter day glory was indeed come, 
and that a nation was to be born in a day. But as the 
same sun that enlightens and warms the earth, gives 
vent to noxious inseets; so ihe same work, that tor a 
while carried all before it, was sadly blemished. 


Through the subtlety of Satan,t and the want of 


more experience in ministers and people, who had 
never seen such a scene before, opposers who waited 
for such an occasion, did all they could to aggravate 
every thing. ‘ne rode several hundred miles, to pick 
up all the accounts he could get of what was going 
wrong, in what he called, + only a religious stir” And 
God having been pleased to send one first, all was laid 
upon me. ‘Testimonies signed by various ministers, 
came out against me almost every day, and the disor- 
ders were also at the highest; so that for a while, my 
situation was rendered uncomfortable. But amidst all 
this smoke, a blessed fire broke out. The awakened 
souls were as eager as evertohear the word. Having 
heard that | had expounded early in Scotland, they 
begged | would do the same in Boston. | complied, 
and opened a lecture at six in the morning. I seldom 
preached to less than two thousand. It was delightful 





*See Prince’s Christian History, or historical collection, &c. vol. 
2, page 304, where are attestations of above a hundred and twenty 
ministers to the goodness of the work. 

{Thus it was at the reformation in Germany.—Letter 567 
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to see so many of both sexes, neatly dressed, flocking 
to hear the word, and returning home to family prayer 
and breakfast before the opposers were out of their 
beds; so that it was commonly said, that between 
early rising and tar-water, the physicians would have 
no business. 

A man of good parts, ready wit and lively imagina- 
tion, who made it his business, in order to furnish mat- 
terover a bottle, to come and hear, and then carry 
away scraps of my sermons; having one night got 
sufficient matter to work upon, as he thought. he 
attempted to go out; but being pent in on every side, 
he found his endeavours fruitless. Obliged thus to 
stay, and looking up to me, waiting for some fresh matter 
for ridicule, God was pleased to prick him to the heart. 
He came to Mr. P. full of horrour, confessed his crimes 
and longed to ask my pardon.” 

While some published testimonials against Mr. 
Whitefield, others published testimonials in his favour ; 
as Mr. Hobby, Mr. Loring; fifteen ministers convened 
at ‘Taunton, March oth, 1745, And the following para- 
graph is in Prince’s Christian History, No. 94.— 

Saturday, November 24, 1744, the Rev. Mr. White- 
field was so far revived, as to be able to set out from 
Portsmouth to Boston, whither he came in a very feeble 
state the Monday evening after; since which he has 
been able to preach in several of our largest houses of 
publick worship, particularly the Rev. Dr. Coleman’s, 
Dr. Sewall’s, Mr. Webb’s, and Mr. Gee’s, to crowded 
assemblies of people, and with great and growing 
acceptance. At Dr. Colman’s desire, and the consent 
of the church, on Lord’s day after his arrival, he admin- 
istered tothem the holy communion. And last Lord’s 
day he preached for Mr. Cheever of Chelsea and ad- 
ministered the holy supper there. The next day he 
preached for the Rev. Mr. Emerson of Malden. Yes- 
terday he set out to preach at some towns to the north- 
ward, proposes to return liither the next Wednesday 
evening, and after a few days, to comply with the 
earnest invitations of several ministers to go and preach 
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to their congregations in the southern parts of the 
province. He comes with the same extraordinary 
spirit of meekness, sweetness, and universal benevo- 
lence, as before. In opposition to the spirit of separa- 
tion and bigotry he is still for holding communien with 
all protestant churches. In opposition to ent \v “1asm, 
he preaches a close adherence to the scriptu «., the 
necessity of trying all impressions by them, and of 
rejecting whatever is not agreeable to them as delu- 
sions. In opposition to Antinomianism he preaches 
up all kinds of relative and religious duties, though to 
be performed in the strength of Christ: and in short, 
the doctrines of the church of England, and of the 
first fathers of this country. 

As before, he first applies himself to the understand- 
ing of his hearers, and then tothe affections. And the 


more he preaches, the more he convinces people of 


their mistakes about him and increases their satisfac- 
tion. 


ee 


Address delivered by Rev. Absalom Peters, of Bennington, 
Ver. at the 8th anniversary of the Bible Society. 


At the late anniversary, of the American Bible 
Society, held at the City Hotel, New-York, May 13. 
1824, the Rev. Absalom Peters, of Bennington, Ver- 
mont, moved the second resolution, 

“ Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be given 
to the Board of Managers for their services during the 
pastyear.” + 

He remarked, “I rise, Mr. President, to introduce 
this resolution; and it is not sir, because I entertain 
any suspicion that an individual present will withhold 
the tribute of his gratitude from the men who have 
sustained this labour of love, that I regard it my duty 
to accompany this motion with a few remarks ; yet, sir, 
a kind of dread falls upon me when I stand up to ad- 
dress you and this venerable assembly. Accustomed to 
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advocate the cause of my master in the retirement ot 
a country parish, { have never before found it conven- 
ieut to attend an anniversary of the American Bible 
Society. ‘ThoughI have not been a stranger, therefore, 
to its elevated object, and its unexampled success, yet 


this vision is new tome. And | acknowledge sir, ‘that 
‘ My rapture seems a pleasing dream, 
The grace appears so great,’ 


which has brought me to this hour, and to the sublime 
enjoyments of this occasion. 
[ have the honour to represent in this meeting the 
Bible Society of the state of Vermont, whose value as 
an auxiliary entitles it to a voice in your anniversary 
proceedings. Its munificence is a stream that issues 
trom the mountains, small indeed at its commencement, 
but of the purest water, accumulating in its progress 
fertilizing the fields through which it flows, and doing 
its part to fill the channels of the mighty deep. I am 
unworthy to appear as its organ. Yet I doubt not 
that I actin accordance with the enlarged benevolence 
of that and every other auxiliary to this society, when 
I rise to strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts 
of the patrons and conductors of the ‘national institu- 
tion. Indeed sir, if 1 say any thing on such an occa- 
sion as this, | cannot do justice to my own feelings of 
approbation for this admired instrument of good, with- 
out letting it be known that my heart 1s filled with the 
object for which we are assembled. If | have ever 
had a desire which 1 would wish to cherish while I 
. have my being, it is that the light of the glorious 
vospel of C hrist, who 1 is the image of God, may shine 
unto the ends of the earth, anid that its life-giving 
influence may reanimate the world. Could I see ac- 
complished afl the hopes which this meeting inspires, 
[ would say with Paul,+{f am now ready to be offered,’ 
! would clasp the bible as good old Simeon did his 
infant male k and then look up to the God of the 
Bible, the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and say 
from the bottom of my soul. ‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seer 
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‘jiy salvations.’ I despair, Mr. President, of being able 
(io cast any light upon the numerous topicks which 
are suggested by this occasion. The principles and 
claim of associations for diffusing the scriptures are 
well understood. The value, the benevolence, and 
the practicability of their object are no longer to be 
questioned. The grounds of gratitude, encouragement 
and joy which they afford to the friends of Zion, have 
been exhibited on former occasions in the ablest 
manner. Around this whole subject genius and elo- 
quence have thrown their most fascinating charms; 
and to this altar, learning Seed oa have brought their 
choicest offerings. [tis indeed,a moral treasury which 
has been replenished by the richest gifts of the human 
mind, and with most sacred affections of the purest 
hearts. I feel sir, that | am approaching it with only 
‘two mites’ in my hand. But itis my whole living, 
and it is of my poverty, that [ cast in all that I have. 
The object of my remarks therefore. shall be noi to 
instruct, but to exhort; and so much the more, as! see 
the day approaching, when we must all appear before 
ihe bar of that God, who is now looking down upon 
this assembly, and expecting every man to do his duty. 

Mr. President, 1 hope to indulge in no unholy flight 
of fancy; but really sir, | never before occupied a 
place where I could view myself to be in so interesting 
a light, a citizen of the world, and a member of the 
church universal. I never before so sensibly felt a 
brother’s heart moving within me, as when I look 
around upon the various denominations of Christians, 
who compose this society, and contemplate the spirit- 
nal wretchedness of millions, who are bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh. I never before felt that I 
was speaking to all Christendom, and uttering my 
voice in hearing of the nations. I am strongly reminded 
by the circumstances of this meeting, of the journey 
of Moses, ‘ from the plains of Moab unto the mountains 
of Neho, to the top of Pisgah, when ‘the Lord shewed 
him all the land’ of Israel’s future inheritance, saying, 
‘I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes.” This 
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occasion places us upon a mountain that overlooks the 
inheritance of the saints. We have come up to the 
summit of a moral high land, from which, in the light 
of heaven’s sun, we may look down upon the landscape 
of the world. It is a light which 

“ sets times past in present view, 

Brings distant prospects home, 

Of things a thousand years ago, 

Or thousand years to come.”’ 


Unrolled before us in the measureless map of man; 
and from the top of this Pisgah, we may look back on 
the wilderness, around us on the multitudes of Israel, 
and the march of Zion, and onward to the triumph of 
holiness over every thing which tendeth to hurt or to 
destroy. 

There was a time sir, when the sources of know- 
ledge were open only to a few; when neither works of 
science, nor the oracles of God, could be multiplied 
excepting by the tiresome and endless labour of the 
transcriber. Then the lamp of science and the fire 
of religion burnt but dimly at a few detached points 
on the summit of society, while all around them was 
cheerless night and winter, and that night was long. 
A thousand years the church travelled in darkness 
almost unmingled. ‘ They wandered in the wilderness 
in a solitary place; they found no city to dwell in, 
while the nations around them were shrouded in a 
gloom which nothing but the eye of God could 
penetrate. The human intellect was imprisoned; 
the souls of men stiffened by the chills of winter; cold 
and frozen as the polar snows, while the sun delays 
his rising on the night of the year. The cause per- 

etuated the effect, and the effect in its turn, increased 
the cause, till the chains of superstition and ignorance, 
from the centre to the poles, had well nigh been fasten- 
ed on the world. And even when, by the discovery 
of the art of printing, a facility was aflorded for break- 
ing the Jinks of this spiritual and intellectual vinculum, 
it was long before any could be found who had skill 
to apply the: instrument. For two hundred years 
therefore, the church, ignorant of the power of this 
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facility, lay groaning under bands that she might have 
burnt as tow, till they were torn asunder by the 
strength of the protestant reformation. But that which 
was is passed away, and that which is—yes, we bless 


* God for the vision—that which is, claims our attention. 


The church is no longer a prisoner. She is no longer 
a solitary wanderer in the wilderness. The present 
age prevents her entering the fields of light and kuow- 
lege, and approaching her destined triumph. The 
day has dawned upon the pathway of her glory She 
is looking forth ‘as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun and terrible as an army with banners.’ As 
she pursues her onward march across the wilderness, 
and rises over the mountain wave, the prince of the 

owers of the air, the spirit that always has wrought 
in the children of disobedience, recedes and gives up 
the ground. The armies of Israel begin to wave the 
banner of victory. The mightiest conquerer in the 
universe is already setting foot upon the neck of the 
mightiest foe. He dashes to the earth the temples of 
idolatry; the altars of paganism crumble to the dust 
at his approach; kings tremble on their thrones, and 
cast their crowns at his feet: while queens are be- 
coming nursing mothers to the retinue that follow him. 
But we shall soon be done with the present. Look 
again from the eminence which we occupy, and see 
what shall be, when that which now is shall be over. 
See the battle ended. Scarcely shall we. who now 
bear arms in the conflict, find our rest in the grave, 
ere they that shall enter into our labours will begin 
to enjoy a triumph surpassing all that has been 
witnessed in the world, and all that faith itself can 
anticipate. The promises of God, the prophecies of 
scriptures, and the signs of the times, all concur in 
assuring us that the latter day glory is at hand. The 
mountain, which we have this day ascended, stands 
on the borders of the promised inheritance of the 
church. The tridmphs of heavenly light and truth 
which inspiration paints in the most bright and glow- 
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ing colours, are rapidly approaching. ‘They will soon 
be realised in all their grandeur. Well may our Sarah 
kindle into rapture at the heart-stirring prospect. 
Peace shall be extended to the church like a river. 
and the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing stream— 
such are the characteristicks of the past, the present, 
and the future. Amidst these ages, the cheerless night 
has gone by, and the day dawns. We are ushered 
into the world at a time when the sun ts rising indeed, 
but when the labours of the dayare yet before us. 
The result, it is true, is no longer doubtful but the 
battle is yet to be won. From this mountain of vision 
to which we have come up, we hear the cry that urges 
us onward. We have not a moment to.lose. As we 
go down then from this council chamber of the church 
and enter the field of our labours, let us girt ourselves 
like men, and be strong. 

If there be a time for every purpose under the sun, 
surely the present time is the time for action; it is an 
age, the circumstances, of which suggest aud encour- 
age enterprizes of the noblest kind. Two or three 
hundred years ago, the things which we see, could 
not have been thought of. The geography of the 
world, and the history and condition of men were so 
little known, the facilities of intercourse between the 
nations were so few, and the means of diffusing intelli- 
gence through the medium of the press were so poorly 
understood, that the man who had then even suggested 
the possibility, by any human means, of multiplying 
the copies of a single book to an extent sufficient to 
supply every individual of the human family, in every 
lauguage under heaven, would have been counted an 
enthusiast. But since that time, sir, the world has 
been explored; the history of human society enlarged 
and authenticated; books have been multiplied to an 
amazing extent; an incalculable number of publick 
journals and gazettes, by bringing the story of man to 
the door of every dwelling, have greatly enlightened 
the publick mind, Neyer did the mquirer after truth 
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stand at the confluence of so many streams of knowledge 
as at the present day. Never did the christian enjoy 
so many advantages for knowing what the Lord would 
have him to do. In a former age we might have 
pleaded ignorance in apology for inactivity: bat in 


such an age as this, to be idle is to resist the claims of 
the world. the voice of eonscieuce, and the command of 


God. It is the very age in which God has‘ plainly 
designed to call forth individual exertions, and to com- 
ioe the efforts of uations; it is above all others, the 
age which calls for the most extended asseciations to 
publish salvation: 

But sir, suppose we succeed in distributing the 
bible to every individual of our race, so that all shall 
read it in their own tongue wherein they were born, 
what shall we have accomplished by this universal 
diffusion of the scriptures? Why sir, we shall have 
put into the hand of every child of man, an epistle 
from his creator, filled with the most important instruc- 
tion, able to make him wise unto eternal life. We 
shall have poured a flood of light upon the human 
mind, and scattered the treasures of heaven over the 
face of the globe. We give to all men what angels 
Jove, and what makes angels happy; it is what with 
the blessing of God, will m: ake all men happy. 

The reason of man in every clime and in every age 
is in search of the truth, and his feelings are ever “alive 
to the pursuit of happiness. But setting apart revelu 
tion, the pursuit is attended with little success. ‘I am 
here,’ says the Asiatick. Yes the Hindoo is a ‘rational 
being; so 1s the African; so is the red man of the 
west; so is the Icelander in his hut of snow; and the 
inhabitant of every island, and every shore. ‘{f am 
here,’ says the contemplative heathen; but how came 
[ here? I am fearfully and wonderfully made; but 
who made me? And who created these wonders 
within, above, and about me? Who spread the earth 
with verdure? Who bounded the waves of the ocean ? 
What hand lighted up the sun? Who hung the fir- 
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mament with the countless twinkling worlds that 
decorate the mantle of night ? 
‘ There is a God, all nature cries.” 
Yet He is invisible—far above, out of sight. What 
are his attributes? What is his will? Wherewith 
shall {come before him? With what kind of worship 
will he be pleased? And above all, can he, and will 
le save a sinner? 
‘¢ What shall the dying sinner do, 
That seeks relief from all his wo ?” 

Now, withhold from the benighted inquirer the light 
of revelation, and who shall answer these most inter- 
esting of all questions? Let him goto the priest of 
his pagan temple; his priest is a lying vanity. Let 
him address his idol; an idol is nothing j in the world. 
From all that is created, there is no voice, nor any 
that regard, nor any that answer him. Let him retire 
into the sanctuary of his own soul, and call into action 
the mightiest powers of the human mind, and en- 
deavour by searching, to find out God.» Reason cannot 
climb the topless throne. Imagination cannot soar so 
high. The understanding surrounded by infirmities, 
returns baffled from the search. The heart panting 
for repose, wastes itself by its own eager activity, only 
to languish in despair. With all the wisdom of the 
schools, therefore, and all the light that nature can 
give, the poor heathen must go down to the grave, 
doubting. Not a gleam of hope, not a ray of light 
breaks in from eternity. But give that heathen a 
bible, and how changed is his condition! By this you 
teach him his origin, his destiny, his duty, and_his 
happiness. You give him the most important of all 
information. You spread before him the most sublime 
hopes. You put within his reach sources of joy, 
that is unspeakable and full of glory. 

O! sir, did I hold in one hand a diamond with 
which I might purchase the world, and in the other a 
bible, and could I catch a single glance at the things 
which are unseen and eternal, that glance would con- 
strain me to cast away the one as dross, while I would 
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earry the other to the sick man’s chamber or the couch 
of the dying, or to the dark dwelling of some heathen, 
(I care not where he dwells) and there would I spread 
before him a treasure which, with the blessing of God, 
is sufficient to save a soul from death and cover a 
multitude of sins. 

Mr. President—is it in our power to give this bible 


to a dying immortal ? Who will shut up his bowels of 


compassion against the claims ofasoul? May we send 
it toa million? Who will harden his heart against 
the claims of a million? Nay more; may we be im 
strumental of sending it to the whole world? Who 
then will not aspire to the glory, who will not seek the 
satisiaction of having done something in a cause so 
purely benevolent and beautifully sublime? And who 
that carries in his bosom one atom of the spirit of the 
bible, will be reluctant to thank the men who have 
contributed their counsels and exertions to regulateand 
move this lovely, this sublime system of good works ? 





SONNET. 
THE CRUCIFIXION, 


Imitated from the Italian of Crescembini—By Montgomer: 


I ask’d the Heavens ; “‘ what for to God hath done 
This unexampled deed ?’’ The Heavens exclaim 

** Twas man! and we in horrour snatch’d the sun 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.”’ 

I asked the sea; the sea in fury boil’d, 

And answer’d with his voice of storms, “ ’ Twas man 
My waves in panick at his crimes, recoil’d, 

Disclos’d the abyss, and from the centre ran.”’ 

I ask’d the earth ; the earth replied aghast, 

“Twas man! and such strange pangs my bosom rent 
That still I groan and shudder at the past.”’ 

To man, gay, smiling, thoughtless man, I went, 

And ask’d him next : He turn’d a scornful eye, 
Shook his proud head, and deign’d me no reply 
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Yrom Poulson’s American Daily Advertise: 
* Thy will be done.’’—Luke xi. 2 


When sorrow casts its shade around, 
And pleasure seems our course to shun ; 
And nought but grief and care is found, 
How sweet to say ** Thy will be done.”’ 


When sickness lends its pallid hue, 
And every dream of bliss has flown ; 
When quickly from the fading view, 
Recede the joys that once were known 


The soul resign’d will still rejoice, 
Though life’s last sand is nearly run ; 

With humble faith, and trembling voice, 
[t whispers soft, “* Thy will be done.” 


When call’d to mourn the early doom, 
Of one affection held most dear ; 

While o’er the closing silent tomb, 
The bleeding heart “.stils the tear : 


Though love its tribute sad will pay, 
And earthly streams of solace shun, 
Still the humbled soul will say, 
Ip lowly dust, “* Thy will be done.” 


YOUTH. 


The rose is beauteous, on the bended thorn ; 
When first it opens to the rising morn : 

But noon comes on, the rose is on the wane, 
At night it dies, without one sense of pain. 


So youth’s fleet morning, blushing bright and fair, 
Can with the rose be made a just compare ; 

The noon of life arrives, and with it bears, 

Alike its pleasures, pains, its joys and cares. 


Man’s night appears with sorrow’s clouds o’ercast, 
And warns him, that the tide of life flows fast : 
In vain he struggles ; nature yields her sway, 
He sinks to rise in everlasting day. 
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